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TO   THE   READER. 


FEW  things  have  appeared,  to  our  apprehension, 
more  thoroughly  fantastical  than  such  objections 
as  have  been  opposed  to  the  temperance  pledge. 
The  original  objectors  themselves,  many  of  whom 
have  become  zealous  and  prominent  members  of 
the  Temperance  Society,  appear  to  be  rapidly 
arriving,  one  after  another,  at  the  same  profitable 
conclusion.  Most  of  these  objections  have  been 
effectually  answered.  The  most  formidable  of 
them  all  is  that,  which  declares  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pledge  takes  from  man  his  moral 
power,  inasmuch  as  it  lowers  the  standard  of  hu- 
man motive.  This  objection,  tricked  out  in  all 
the  embellishments  of  human  perfectibility,  and 
the  self-sufficiency  of  man's  moral  poiver,  is  ex- 
ceedingly specious.  But  it  is  nothing  more.  If 
man  were  still  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
notwithstanding  his  Fall,  we  should  have  in- 
finitely less  material  than  at  present,  wherewith 
to  construct  a  reply  to  this  objection.  But  it  is 
surely  far  otherwise.  Many,  to  whom  the  pledge 
has  been  tendered,  and  who  have  been  reclaimed 


through  its  instrumentality,  were  not  only  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  but,  for  the  time,  very 
considerably  lower  than  the  beasts  that  perish. 
With  men,  who  are  habitually  intemperate,  it  is 
assuredly  an  unprofitable  task  to  talk  of  higher 
and  holier  considerations.  In  his  chapter  on 
drunkenness,  Archdeacon  Paley  has  the  following 
observation  : — "  Indefinite  resolutions  of  abstemious- 
ness are  apt  to  yield  to  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
extraordinary  occasions  to  occur  perpetually ;  whereas 
the  stride,*'  the  rule  is,  the  more  tenacious  ive  grow  of 
it ;  and  many  a  man  will  abstain  rather  than  break 
his  rule,  who  would  not  easily  be  brought  to  exercise 
the  same  mortification  from  higher  motives."  We 
offer  the  pledge  to  the  intemperate  man,  as  a  me- 
chanical help,  and  to  the  temperate  man,  that  we 
may  have  the  weight  of  his  exampb  on  our  side. 

The  pledge  is  believed  to  be  an  invaluable  part 
of  that  machinery,  whereby  the  temperance  ref- 
ormation has  been  advanced  to  its  prosent  state. 
The  following  tale  is  intended  to  illustrate  its  im- 
portance in  a  case,  unattended  by  the  common 
formalities;  and  in  which  the  obligation  ran  not 
to  a  society,  from  one  of  its  members,  but  from 
an  intemperate  young  man  to  his  friend  and 
neighbor. 

Drunkenness  is  frequently  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  trick  or  habit,  whose  very  charm  and  influ- 
ence over  its  ill-fated  slave  depend  upon  its  conti- 


nuity  from  day  to  day,  or  from  hour  to  hour.  If 
this  continuity  can  be  interrupted  for  a  sufficient 
time,  a  healthier  moral  action  supervenes — the 
charm  is  broken — the  intemperate  is  awakened  to 
a  new  code  of  sensations — from  the  tears  of  joy, 
which  are  shed  around  him,  he  gathers  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  not  utterly  despised.  The  neg- 
lected wife  dares  to  hope  for  brighter  days — his 
little  ones  shake  off  their  terror 'and  climb  once 
more  upon  the  father's  knee — the  God  of  all  pity 
v  ouchsafes  a  smile  of  approbation — the  poor,  pitia- 
ble drunkard  gathers  up  his  fallen  respectability — 
takes  a  new  departure  for  the  voyage  of  life — be- 
comes a  faithful  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  a 
child  of  God. 

Such  frequently  have  been  the  effects  of  the 
temperance  pledge.  What  then  is  the  seal  value 
of  that  sublimated  philosophy,  which  would  pro- 
crastinate the  drunkard's  reformation,  until  it  can 
be  achieved,  if  at  all,  by  other  and  tardier  means  ! 
Is  it  merciful  and  just  to  leave  untried  those  sim- 
ple means,  which  are  so  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
have  proved  so  efficacious  already,  and  patiently 
wait  for  the  rise  and  progress  of  religion  in  the 
drunkard's  soul !  If  these  inquiries  appear  extra- 
ordinary to  some  of  our  readers,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  system  of  association  and  the 
pledge  are,  by  some,  accounted  sinful  and  abomi- 
nable, inasmuch  as  they  propose  a  reformation,  by 


other  means  than  those  of  divine  appointment,  to 
wit,  the  agency  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ! 
Upon  this  principle,  a  wnimsical  prelate  has 
affirmed,  in  a  printed  lecture,  that  "  the  success  of 
the  Temperance  Society  would  be  the  triumph  of 
vitfidelity." 


TOO   FAST    AND    TOO  FAR; 

OR, 

THE  COOPER  AND  THE  CURRIER. 


"  Too  FAST  AND  TOO  FAR  !  "  said  good  old 
Parson  Wheatly,  of  Eddington,  to  his  younger 
brother  in  the  ministry,  who  had  that  day  of- 
ficiated in  the  old  gentleman's  pulpit — "  too 
fast  and  too  far!" — "Yes, .sir,"  replied  the 
Rev.  Mr..Merrick,of  Shuffleton,  "I  am  afraid 
t!  e  friends  of  temperance  are  going  too  fast 
and  too  far.  I  am  getting  to  be  of  the  same 

opinion  with  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. , 

of ,    that   it    is    high    time 

for  its  real  friends  to  l  drag  the  wheels '  of 
the  temperance  car." — "Then,  my  young 
friend,"  said  Parson  Wheatly,  "  you  will  drag 
the  wheels  of  a  vehicle,  which  is  annually 
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canying  thousands  of  your  fellow-creatures  to 
happiness  and  to  heaven.  You  have  dram- 
shops in  Shuffleton,  I  believe  ;  and,  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  you  have  a  distillery  there." — 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrick, 
"  we  have  four  stores,  where  liquor  may  be 
had,  besides  two  taverns  and  a  distillery." — 
"  Pretty  well  for  a  population  of  four  or  five 
hundred,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  and  I 
suppose  you  have  some  drunkards." — "  We 
have  our  share,"  replied  the  other;  "and  I 
am  fully  of  opinion,  that  one,  perhaps  two, 
of  the  stores  might  be  dispensed  with." — 
"  My  young  brother,"  said  Parson  Wheatly, 
after  a  solemn  pause,  u  let  us  not  trifle  with 
the  most  solemn  and  important  matters.  You 
are  the  minister  of  Shuffleton ;  it  is  your  busi- 
ness to  save  souls  ;  your  ordination  vows  are 
upon  you  ;  and,  in  the  great  day,  the  account 
of  your  stewardship  must  be  submitted  to  a 
righteous  Judge,  who  will  not  be  mocked. 
You  admit  that  you  have  drunkards  in  your 
parish  ;.  your  Bible  tells  you  that  drunkards 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ; — say, 
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then,  can  you  go  too  fast  or  too  far  to  save 
these  wretched  creatures  from  everlasting  de- 
struction ?  " — The  young  clergyman  was  not 
a  little  perplexed  by  this  prompt  and  faithful 
interrogatory.  "  Pfay,  tell  me,"  continued 
Parson  Wheatly,  "  what  progress  have  you 
made  in  the  temperance  cause,  in  your  vil- 
lage ? " — "  Why,  not  much,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Merrick  ;  "  we  have  not  seen  much  good 
resulting  from  the  experiment." — "  Have  you 
made  the  experiment  ? "  inquired  the  old 
man,  with  an  incredulous  expression  ;  "  how 
many  have  joined  your  temperance  society  ? " 
— "  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  up  a  society  as  yet.  An 
attempt  was  made  last  year,  but  it  did  not 
succeed  ;  the  people  were  opposed  to  it." — 
"And  how  was  the  minister?"  said  Parson 
Wheatly,  drawing  his  chair  close  to  that  of 
Mr.  Merrick,  and  fixing  his  little  gray,  eyes 
upon  those  of  his  younger  brother  so  keenly, 
that  escape  from  such  scrutiny  became  utterly 
impossible.  The  consciousness  of  his  own 
subserviency  to  the  will  of  his  parishioners, 
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caused  the  Rev.  Lysander  Merrick  to  blush 
for  shame  before  his  uncompromising  brother, 
whose  years  and  high  standing  afforded  abun- 
dant justification  for  his  plain  dealing.  "  Well, 
well,  brother  Merrick,"  continued  he,  "since 
you  have  not  seen  the  good  effects  of  this  ex- 
periment, as  you  call  it,  in  your  own  parish. 
you  shall  judge  of  them  in  mine.  Three 
years  ago,  the  friends  of  temperance  broke 
ground  in  this  village.  They  scattered  the 
seed  with  a  liberal  hand ;  the  best  efforts  of 
the  husbandman  have  not  been  wanting ; 
and  God  has  given  the  increase.  The  gene- 
ral influence  of  the  reformation  is  very  appar- 
ent in  the  manners  and  habits  of  our  people. 
Those,  who  are  prospered  in  their  basket  and 
store,  are  more  ready  to  impart  to  the  tem- 
perate poor,  than  to  drunken  mendicants.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  intemperate  men,  hav- 
ing sacrificed  their  idols,  and  taken  up  anew 
the  implements  of  honest  industry,  in  some 
department  of  agricultural  or  mechanical  la- 
bor, have  ceased  to  be  needy,  and  are  con- 
tented to  be  poor.  The  Gospel  may  as  profit- 
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ably  be  preached  to  the  tenants  of  a  mad- 
house, as  to  a  congregation  of  drunkards. 
That  delightful  calm,  which  is  commonly  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  reformation,  in  any 
village  in  which  it  thrives,  prepares  the  way 
of  the  Lord.  In  Eddington  it  may  truly  be 
proclaimed,  that  righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other.  Our  church  enrols  among 
its  cherished  and  respected  members  several 
individuals,  who,  three  years  ago,  were  irre- 
ligious and  intemperate  men.  It  is  highly  in- 
teresting to  contemplate  that  honest  and  harm- 
less competition,  that  provocation  to  good 
works,  which  is  frequently  exhibited  among 
the  refoitned.  Those,  who  formerly  struggled 
for  no  other  palm  of  victory  than  the  reputa- 
tion of  drinking  the  largest  quantity  of  rum, 
are  now  ambitious  to  excel  in  their  respective 
crafts,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  I 
could  exhibit  many  individual  examples,  in 
illustration-  of  these  remarks.  To-morrow, 
when  you  return  to  Shuffleton,  I  will  ride  with 
you  a  mile  or  two  upon  your  way,  and  show 
you  a  'couple  of  families,  now  residing  under 
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the  same  roof,  in  perfect  harmony.  They  are 
temperate,  religious,  frugal,  industrious,  and 
happy.  Three  years  ago,  they  were  among 
the  most  intemperate  and  quarrelsome  of  my 
parishioners." 

After  their  evening's  repast,  Mr.  Merrick 
expressed  a  wish  to  hear  some  account  of  the 
families,  whom  they  were  to  visit  on  the  mor- 
row. "  George  Webber,  a  cooper,  and  Peter 
Bailey,  a  currier,  married  sisters,"  said  Parson 
Wheatly.  "  They  became  very  intemper- 
ate young  men.  Soon  after  their  marriages, 
which  took  place  upon  the  same  evening,  a 
terrible  quarrel  arose  between  them  ;  one  sued 
the  other  ;  each  employed  a  lawyer  ;  and,  for 
four  years,  the  action  was  continued,  appealed, 
ruled  out  of  court  and  ruled  in  again,  tried 
again  and  again  for  non-agreement  of  the 
jury,  and  finally  gotten  before  the  full  court 
upon  points  of  law.  During  these  four  years, 
Webber  and  Bailey,  the  cooper  and  the  cur- 
rier, made  an  incalculable  sacrifice  of  money, 
time,  and  temper.  It  repeatedly  happened, 
that,  whilst  the  lawyers  were  arguing  upon 
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the  merits,  Webber  and  Bailey  were  fighting 
upon  the  common.  They  left  no  means  of 
reciprocal  annoyance  unemployed.  It  was 
really  a  pity,  that  the  sum  total  in  dis- 
pute, which  had  produced  this  domestic  feud, 
and  prolonged  it  for  four  years,  had  not  been 
a  matter  of  greater  importance.  The  whole 
amount  was  two  and  fourpence,  the  difference 
between  a  ten-gallon  keg  and  a  calf-skin. 
The  cooper  and  the  currier  were  extensively 
connected  by  the  bonds  of  blood  and  mar- 
riage ;  and  there  were  few  persons  in  Edding- 
ton,  who  had  kept  entirely  aloof  from  this  un- 
pleasant controversy.  Lancaster  and  York 
followed  their  red  and  white  roses  ;  and  the 
good  people  of 'our  village  were,  at  one  time, 
pretty  equally  divided,  one  half  declaring  for 
the  keg,  and  the  other  for  the  calf-skin.  No 
human  being  could  foresee  the  termination  of 
this  two-and-fourpenny  uproar.  It  occasion- 
ed not  only  alarming  results,  but  some  that 
were  exceedingly  ludicrous.  Webber  and 
Bailey,  at  that  time,  resided  nearly  opposite  to 
each  other ;  and,  adjoining  Bailey's  shop, 
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there  was  a  small  tannery.  One  March- 
meeting  afternoon,  when  both  were  full  of 
liquor,  and,  of  course,  the  worse  for  it,  Web- 
ber insulted  Bailey,  as  he  was  standing  near  a 
pit  in  the  tan-yard,  and  told  him,  if  he  would 
come  over  the  wall  into  the  road,  he'd  knock 
in  his  head  for  him.  Bailey,  in  his  turn, 
called  hard  names,  and  offered,  if  Webber 
would  step  into  the  yard,  to  tan  his  hide 
handsomely.  Webber  sprang  over  the  wall 
in  a  moment,  and  at  it  they  went.  After  a 
few  blows,  which  did  little  execution,  for  the 
parties  were  drunk,  each  strove  to  hurl  the 
other  into  the  pit,  and  both  completely  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  about  seven  feet  deep,  and 
full  of  hides  and  dirty  water.  Peggy  Webber 
saw  the  conflict  from  her  window ;  and  Biddy 
Bailey  was  attracted  to  her  door  by  the  shout- 
ing and  cursing  of  the  combatants.  The  la- 
dies flew  instantly  to  the  assistance  of  their 
lords ;  each,  seizing  her  husband's  antagonist, 
was  seized  upon  in  turn ;  and,  almost  imme- 
diately, they  were  all  four  bouncing  and 
floundering  in  the  tan-pit.  It  was  the  more 
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unfortunate,  as  it  was  a  holiday,  and  all  par- 
ties were  dressed  in  their  best  apparel.  Some 
of  the  neighbors  soon  came  to  their  relief,  and 
they  emerged  from  the  vat  somewhat  cooler 
than  they  went  into  it.  These  men  proceed- 
ed in  their  evil  courses  until  employment  and 
reputation  were  totally  lost.  Bailey's  wife 
was  herself  becoming  a  tippler.  Peggy  Web- 
ber was  never  known  to  seek  solace  from  the 
bottle.  There  is  seme  consolation,  probably, 
in  tears,  and  poor  Peggy  took  it  out  in  cry- 
ing. George  used  to  scold  and  threaten  her, 
and  then  she  would  run  off,  for  half  a  day, 
with  her  baby,  and  seek  a  temporary  asylum 
with  some  charitable  neighbor.  Bailey  was 
naturally  obstinate  and  pugnacious,  and  rum 
made  him  necessarily  more  so.  f  If  my  wife's 
abed  when  I  get  home,'  he  has  been  heard  to 
say,  while  reeling,  at  a  late  hour,  from  the 
dram-shop,  '  I'll  beat  her ;  for  what  right  has 
she  to  go  to  bed  afore  I  gets  home  and  has 
my  supper?  and,  if  I  find  her  a  setting  up, 
I'll  beat  her,  as  sure  as  I  live  ;  for  what  right 
has  she  to  be  setting  up,  arter  midnight,  a 
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burning  out  fire  and  candles  ? ' — Rum,  opera- 
ting upon  a  very  different  temperament  in 
Webber,  produced  different  effects.  He  was, 
by  nature,  wild,  scheming,  visionary.  It  com- 
monly reduced  him  to  a  condition  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  insanity.  He  had  a 
younger  brother,  who  was  an  industrious, 
temperate  ship-carpenter.  Webber,  upon 
one  occasion,  when  crazy  with  liquor,  went 
into  the  grave-yard,  and,  entering  a  tomb, 
brought  forth  a  skull,  and,  carrying  it  to  the 
ship-yard,  exhibited  it  before  the  workmen, 
of  whom  his  brother  was  one.  '  Whose  skull 
is  it  ? '  inquired  this  young  man. — '  I  s'pose  its 
father's,'  said  Webber,  £  for  I  took  it  out  of 
his  coffin,  I'm  sure.'  " 

"Webber  and  Bailey,"  continued  Parson 
Wheatly,  "  were  still  young  men,  though 
strongly  marked  with  every  ordinary  token  of  ' 
intemperance.  They  Absented  themselves 
from  meeting,  and  studiously  avoided  me  upon 
all  occasions.  In  short,  they  were,  to  all 
Common  observation,  irreclaimable,  when  the 
temperance  reform  began  to  be  a  topic  of 
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interest  in  our  village. — But  you  shall  see 
•with  your  own  eyes,  Mr.  Merrick,  and  hear 
with  your  own  ears.  They  have  entirely  re- 
formed ;  and,  with  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren, constitute  one  of  the  most  united  and 
pious  families  in  my  parish." — "  It  will  be 
needful  for  me  to  start  at  an  early  hour,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Merrick ;  "  and,  I  fear,  before  it 
would  be  convenient  to  pay  them  a  visit." — 
"  If  you  are  up  before  the  cooper  and  cur- 
rier," said  Parson  W heady,  "  you  will  be  up 
long  before  the  sun." 

The  next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  the  two 
clergymen  rode  forth  together.  It  was  a  fine 
September  morning.  They  had  proceeded 
about  a  mile  "and  three  quarters  on  their  way. 
— "  Stop,"  said  Parson  Wheatly,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  opening  of  a  hickory  wood,  "  do 
you  hear  that  sound  ?  " — "  What  is  it  ?  "  said 
his  companion. — "Why,  it  is  just  as  I  told 
you ;  that  rub  a  dub  dub  is  the  cooper's  re- 
veille ;  he  is  driving  a  hoop,  and  you  see  the 
sun  is  but  just  risen.  Let  us  move  slowly 
towards  the  cottage.  You  see  the  busy 
2 
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housewife's  signal — the  smoke  is  curling  from 
the  chimney  top ;  and.  I  dare  say,  the  jonny- 
cakes  are  already  at  the  fire.  There,  Mr. 
Merrick,  look  at  that  white  cottage,  with 
green  blinds,  and  a  pretty  garden  before  it. 
It  is  provided,  as  you  see,  by  the  double 
doors,  for  two  families.  That  is  the  residence 
of  the  cooper  and  the  currier.  Three  years 
ago,  it  was  a  perfect  hovel,  whose  fallen 
fences,  and  broken  windows,  proclaimed  its 
occupant  to  be  a  drunkard.  He  was  so.  It 
was  the  property  of  old  Bill  Cleverly,  who 
died,  cursing  the  temperance  folks  with  his 
latest  breath." — The  chaise  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  cooper's  shop.  "  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Webber,"  said  Parson  Wheatly. — "  Ah, 
bless  me,  parson  " — rub  a  dub  dub,  "  you  are 
out  early,"  dub  dub  a  dub — "  going  to  Shuf- 
fleton,  I  s'pose,  with  Mr.  Merrick" — rub  dub 
a  dub. — "  No,  we  have  come  to  pay  you  and 
Mr.  Bailey  a  short  visit,  Mr.  Webber." — 
"  Very  much  obliged  to  ye,  parson,"  ru$  a 
dub  dub — rub  a  dub  dub.  "  There,  I  b'lieve 
that  hoop'll  stick.  Come,  walk  in,  Peggy '11 
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be  rejoiced  to  have  ye  take  breakfast  with  us 
— sorry  brother  Bailey  and  his  wife  have  gone 
to  the  city — went  off  by  dawn  o'  day." — 
The  clergymen  endeavored  to  excuse  them- 
selves from  taking  breakfast,  but  Peggy  was 
importunate,  and  the  cooper  assured  them, 
that  his  boy,  Eli,  had  caught  some  fine  pick- 
erel, on  the  preceding  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  that  they  were,  at  that  moment,  in  the 
spider.  They,  accordingly,  were  prevailed 
on  to  partake  of  the  cooper's  repast.  Web- 
ber then  produced  the  family  Bible,  and  read 
a  chapter ;  >  and  Parson  Wheatly  made  a 
prayer. — When  he  had  concluded,  he  re- 
sumed his  seat,  and  inquired  of  his  host,  if 
he  were  so  much  at  leisure,  that  morning, 
that  he  could  conveniently  give  them  a  small 
part  of  it. — "  With  all  my  heart,  Parson 
W^heatly,"  said  he,  "  if  I  can  be  useful,  for  I 
can  drive  the  job  I  have  in  hand,  a  little  far- 
ther into  the  evening." — "Mr.  Webber," 
said  Parson  Wheatly,  "  I  have  been  giving 
my  brother  Merrick,  some  account  of  the 
happy  effects  of  the  temperance  reform  in  our 
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village.  I  well  know  how  openly  you,  and 
your  brother  Bailey,  are  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
hibiting your  own  conversion,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  others ;  and,  if  you  will  do  me  the 
favor  to  give  Mr.  Merrick  some  little  account 
of  it,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you.  The 
effect  of  such  a  narrative  may  be  beneficial 
elsewhere." 

"  Why,  gentlemen/7  said  the  cooper,  with 
a  grave  expression  upon  his  features,  "  I  shall 
bless  the  day  when  the  reformation  came  into 
Eddington,  and  so  will  Peggy/' — Peggy 
Webber  had  removed  the  breakfast  table  to 
one  side  of  the  apartment,  and,  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms,  had  drawn  her  chair  into  the  circle. 
— "  Brother  Bailey  and  I  have  often  said,'' 
continued  the  cooper,  "  that,  if  we  hadn't 
turned  about  just  as  we  did,  we  should  have 
been,  as  like  as  not,  in  the  drunkard's  grave, 
by  this  time.  We  used  to  have  terrible  quar- 
rels, and  all  about  nothing.  Rum  was  at  the 
bottom  of  them  all.  I  don't  really  think  we 
should  have  had  any  bickering,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  rum.  The  first  time  we  fell  out,  we 
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were  fuddled,  both  of  us ;  and  we  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  till  there  was  no  kind  of 
ill  turn  that  Bailey  wouldn't  do  me,  and  I 
wasn't  behind  him  in  any  sort  of  mischief. 
Our  wives  were  separated  fi*om  each  other, 
and  there  was  a.  complete  family  quarrel. 
Bailey's  wife  and  he  had  a  terrible  time  of  it ; 
she  took  to  liquor,  and  he  handled  her  rough- 
ly enough.  That  poor  woman,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  his  wife,  "  had  a  hard  time  of  it, 
too ;  but  she  never  took  a  drop  of  the  vile 
poison.  She  never  gave  me  an  unkind  word 
in  her  life  ;  and,  if  I  ever  lifted  my  ringer 
against  her,  in  anger,  it  must  have  been  when 
I  was  crazy  with  liquor." — "  You  never  did, 
George,"  said  Peggy  Webber.—"  Well,  I  am 
grateful,"  continued  her  husband,  "  that  1 
have  not  that  sin  against  me.  However,  it 
was  bad  enough.  We  got  to  be  very  poor, 
and  I  got  to  be  very  cross.  When  I  was  ill- 
natured,  Peggy  used  to  cry  ;  and,  when  I  was 
only  melancholy,  she  used  to  come  and  sit 
down  by  me,  and  say  all  sorts  of  comforting 
things ;  and,  whenever  she  thought  it  would 
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do,  she  would  urge  me  not  to  drink  any 
more  spirit.  I  lost  all  my  custom^  and  we 
parted  with  the  principal  part  of  our  furni- 
ture. Our  house  got  to  be  full  enough  of 
misery,  if  it  was  emptied  of  every  tiling  else. 
I  could'nt  pay  my  rent  any  longer,  and  our 
landlord  began  to  talk  pretty  roughly,  and 
threatened  to  turn  us  out.  I  heard  there  was 
a  good  chance  for  coopers  at  New  Orleans, 
and  asked  Peggy  if  she  was  willing  to 
go.  She  said  yes,  if  I  thought  it  the  best 
course,  but  that  she  did'nt  see  why  we 
might'nt  get  on  here,  as  we  used  to.  I  told 
her  we  could  stay  here,  and  live  on  bread  and 
water.  She  replied,  that  she  should  be  truly 
happy  to  do  so,  if  I  would  give  up  spirit : 
that  she  knew  it  made  me  poor  and  wretched, 
and  that  this  made  her  so ;  and  that  she  did 
not  believe  our  misery  would  be  lessened  by 
a  change  of  residence,  but  by  a  change  of 
habit,  which  could  be  as  well  made  here  as 
any  where  else.  I  was  not  so  degraded  as 
not  to  feel  the  force  of  vvhat  Peggy  said. 
"  My  wife's  father  and  mother  were  dead. 
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There  was  a  shrewd,  honest,  old  Quaker,  in 
our  village, — you  know  who  I  mean,  Parson 
Wheatly — old  friend  Boynton,  as  we  call  him 
— he  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  my  wife's 
father,  and  took  an  interest  in  his  children, 
and  used  to  visit  at  Bailey's  house  and  mine, 
till  matters  came  to  a  very  bad  state.  He 
was  very  fond  of  Peggy  always.  He  advised 
her  to  persuade  me  to  go  and  hear  a  temper- 
ance lecture.  I  went  twice  ;  and,  though  I 
had  nothing  to  say  against  the  lecturer,  I 
couldn't  help  smiling  to  think  how  little  he 
knew  of  the  force  of  a  tippler's  habits.  He 
seemed  to  think  a  drinking  man  could  throw 
them  off,  as  easily  as  he  could  his  old  shoes. 
I  knew  better,  as  I  thought,  for  1  had  tried. 
I've  promised  Peggy  a  hundred  times,  when 
I  \\  ent  out  in  the  morning,  that  I  would'nt 
touch  a  drop,  and  I  meant  to  keep  my  prom- 
ise too,  but  I've  come  home  drunk  at  night, 
for  all  that. 

"  At  the  rime  I  was  speaking  of,  when  the 
landlord  threatened  to  turn  us  out,  and  our 
best  prospects  were  about  as  black  as  a  thun- 
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der-cloud,  Peggy  urged  me  to  make  a  visit 
to  old  friend  Boynton,  and  ask  his  counsel.  I 
felt  rather  awkward  about  it,  for  I  had  avoid- 
ed the  old  gentleman  of  late ;  and,  whenever 
[  met  him,  I  had  put  on  a  sort  of  swagger- 
ing gait,  which  a  drunkard  occasionally  as- 
sumes to  show  his  independence.  I  couldn't 
refuse  Peggy's  request,  however ;  and,  besides, 
I  felt  as  though  I'd  give  the  world,  if  I  had  it, 
to  be, able  to  leave  off;  so  I  went  to  see  the 
old  Quaker. 

"  I  made  my  visit  in  the  morning,  and  that 
I  might  appear  decent,  I  -had  not  taken  a  dram 
since  the  forenoon  of  the  preceding  day.  1 
found  the  old  gentleman  at  home.  He  re- 
lieved me  of  all  my  awkward  feelings,  in  an 
instant,  by  his  kind  treatment.  '  Ah,  friend 
Webber,'  said  he,  <  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  ; 
thee  hast  not  made  me  a  visit  for  a  long  time ; 
-how  is  Peggy,  thy  wife,  and  thy  little  one? ' 
— I  told  him  they  were  tolerably  well,  and 
that  Peggy  had  sent  her  respects  to  him. — 
'  Peggy  was  always  a  good  child,'  said  he, 
'  and  she  maketh  thee  a  good  help  mate, 
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friend  Webber,  doth  she  not  ? ' — '  A  thou- 
sand times  better  than  I  deserve,'  said  I,  '  as 
you  well  know,  Mr.  Boynton.  If  I  did'nt 
know  how  kindly  you  feel  to  my  poor  wife, 
I  couldn't  have  come  as  I  have  to  ask  you  to 
help  me.' — '  And  pray,  friend  Webber,'  said 
the  old  man,  '  what  wouldst  thee  have  me  to 
do  ?  Thy  wife's  father  was  my  friend,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  when  the  heart  is  like  softened 
wax,  and  impressions  are  made  deeply. 
There  are  people  in  the  world,  as  thee  well 
knowest,  friend  Webber,  whom  it  is  hard  to 
serve,  but  Peggy  is  not  of  that  number,  and 
if  I  can  ' — '  I  have  not  come  a  begging,' 
said  I,  interrupting  him  ;  '  I  have  not  come  to 
ask  for  money,  meat,  fire,  or  clothes  ;  and  yet 
I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  assist  me  to  pay 
off  the  heaviest  debt  that  a  man  can  owe  to 
a  fellow  mortal.' — '  And  pray  what  may  be 
the  nature  of  thy  debt,  friend  Webber  ? '  said 
the  Quaker,  evidently  with  a  little  distrust  as 
to  the  condition  of  my  mind,  and  the  real  ob- 
ject of  my  visit. — '  I  w411  tell  you,  sir,'  said  I. 
'  When  I  courted  my  wife,  I  made  her  fair 
3 
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promises,  such  as  most  men  make  on  such 
occasions,  to  be  kind  to  her,  and  do  all  things 
to  "make  her  happy.  These  promises  I  have 
broken.  When  I  married  her,  she  had  a  little 
property,  which  you,  as  her  guardian,  had 
considerably  increased :  this  property  I  have 
squandered.  She  took  me  for  a  sober  man, 
and  I  have  proved  a  drunkard.  I  have  abused 
her  kindness  and  good  nature,  yet  she  has 
never  given  me  a  harsh  word  or  an  angry  look. 
Many  times,  when  I  had  provided  nothing  for 
dinner,  and  supposed  her  without  a  mouthful 
for  herself  and  her  children,  she  has  sent  little 
Eli  to  find  me,  and  let  me  know  that  dinner 
was  ready  ;  and,  when  I  have  returned,  not 
unfrequently  from  the  grog-shop,  I  have 
found  her,  if  not  cheerful,  always  kind,  and 
glad  to  have  me  come  home,  for  I  have  al- 
ways loved  her,  however  I  have  neglected 
my  duty  towards  her  and  the  children.  Peg- 
gy, somehow  or  other,  always  found  something 
for  dinner,  a  few  roasted  potatoes  or  a  dish  of 
dandelions,  and,  after  Eli  got  to  be  old  enough 
to  catch  fish,  which  are  plenty  in  the  pond, 
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we  had  no  lack  of  them  in  their  season.  At 
such  times,  I  have  always  felt  heartily 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  have  solemnly  vow- 
ed, again  and  again,  that  I  would  never 
touch  another  drop  of  spirit.  But  the  smell 
of  it,  or  the  sight  of  it,  or  the  very  thought 
of  it,  has  crowded  my  good  resolutions  aside, 
and,  in  a  day  or  two,  I  have  returned  home 
intoxicated.  Now,  sir,  if  I  could  only  cure 
myself  of  this  dreadful  habit,  I  could  be  hap- 
py, and  so  would  Peggy.  If  there  was  no 
spirit,  I  could  earn  money  and  keep  it.  But 
I  feel  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  that  is 
to  be  found  at  every  corner.  Rum  has 
ruined  me.  I  have  disappointed  my  custom- 
ers so  often,  that  I  have  lost  them  all.  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  Roby,  our  landlord,  has 
warned  us  out.  Peggy  has  been  anxious 
that  I  should  come  and  talk  with  you,  and 
take  your  advice ;  though  I  don't  see  how 
that  will  be  like  to  help  me.' — 'Thee  talkest 
well  and  wisely,  friend  Webber,'  said  the 
Quaker  :  '  I  have  often  grieved  for  thee  and 
thine,  and  have  long  hoped,  that  thee  wouldst 
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come  to  reflect,  as  it  seemeth  thee  has  done, 
upon  the  fatal  consequences  of  thy  bad  habit. 
I  thank  thee  sincerely,  friend  Webber,  for  the 
confidence  thee  seemest  to  place  in  me,  and 
thee  shalt  in  no  wise  be  the  worse  for  it. 
Thee  hast  a  just  view  of  this  matter,  and  thy 
feelings  are  right,  and  thee  wishest  heartily  to 
reform ;  now  why  dost  thee  not  put  thy  name 
to  the  temperance  pledge  ?  I  was  well  pleased 
to  see  thee  at  the  lecture  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  month.' — '  Oh,  sir,'  said  I,  '  I 
cannot  do  that,  for  I  should  never  be  able  to 
keep  clear  of  the  temptation  :  I  should  cer- 
tainly break  my  word,  and  be  worse  off  than 
I  was  before.  I  dare  not  trust  myself,  Mr. 
Boynton.  I  don't  think  I  could  leave  off  for 
any  length  of  time,  unless  I  was  compelled 
to  do  so,  in  some  way  that  I  cannot  foresee.' 
— *  Verily,'  said  the  Quaker,  after  a  long 
pause,  "  thy  case  is  an  interesting  one,  friend 
Webber,  and  I  think  better  of  thee,  than 
if  thee  hadst  a  vain  confidence  in  thyself 
and  thy  powers  of  resistance.  I  cannot  ad- 
vise thee  to  any  course,  until  I  have  con- 
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sidered  thy  matter  more  fully.  To-morrow 
will  be  the  Sabbath ;  wilt  thee  call  and  see  me 
again  on  the  evening  of  the  Monday  follow- 
ing? J — <  I  will,  sir/  said  I. — As  I  was  rising 
to  depart,  the  old  gentleman  took  my  hand, 
and  holding  it  in  both  of  his,  looked  me 
steadily  in  the  face,  with  such  an  expression, 
as  a  kind  father  would  bestow  upon  a  child, 
whose  welfare  is  very  dear  to  him. — c  Friend 
Webber,'  said  he,  '  wilt  thee  oblige  me  in 
one  thing  ? ' — '  Very  gladly,  sir,'  said  I,  *  if 
it  is  in  my  power.' — •'  Well,  then,'  said  he, 
1  as  I  wish  thee  to  receive  such  counsel  as  I 
may  give  thee,  in  a  profitable  condition  of 
mind,  wilt  thee  promise  me  to  forbear  from 
tasting  any  intoxicating  liquor  till  I  see  thee 
on  Monday  evening.' — '  I'll  give  you  my 
word  and  honor,  sir,'  said  I,  '  that  I  will  not 
touch  a  drop.7 — ( And  may  the  Lord  help 
thee,'  said  the  old  man,  as  he  pressed  my 
hand  with  great  earnestness. 

"  I  felt  better  for  my  visit.  I  found  that  I 
had  a  friend,  for  Peggy's  sake  at  least,  who 
did  not  utterly  despise  me.  I  kept  my  word 
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with  the  old  gentleman,  and  knocked  at  his 
door  on  Monday  evening,  with  something 
like  the  confidence  of  an  honest  man.  He 
opened  it  himself. — '  I  am  right  glad  to  see 
thee,'  said  he  ;  '  sit  thee  down.  Well,  hast 
thee  kept  thy  promise  ? ' — '  Yes,  sir,'  I  re- 
plied.— '  Thee  hast  not  tasted  spirit  since  I 
last  saw  thee  ? ' — '  Not  a  drop,  sir,'  said  I. 
— '  I  thought  so,'  he  replied ;  '  thee  lookest 
better  than  I  have  seen  thee  for  a  long  time. 
Dost  thee  feel  any  the  worse  for  it,  friend 
Webber  ? '— <  No,  sir,'  said  I;  <I  feel  bet- 
ter and  happier.' — '  Well,  now  I  must  tell 
thee,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  l  that  I  have 
been  so  much  engaged  since  our  last  meeting, 
that  thy  matter  has  not  occupied  my  attention 
so  fully  as  it  ought.  I  have  had  much  upon 
my  hands  in  connection  with  our  conference, 
which  takes  place  on  Wednesday,  and  from 
which  I  shall  not  return  till  Thursday.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day,  I  will  endeavor  to 
prepare  for  thee,  and  in  the  mean  while,  thee 
wilt  promise  me  to  abstain  until  that  time.' 
I  gave  him  my  promise  and  took  my  leave. 
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"  In  the  interim  I  began  to  feel  the  want 
of  occupation  ;  and,  having  foreclosed  myself 
from  seeking  it  at  the  grog-shop,  I  endeavored 
to  find  it  in  my  own." 

When  George  Webber  had  reached  this 
part  of  his  narrative,  he  perceived  that  Peg- 
gy was  deeply  affected.  A  few  tears  had 
fallen  upon  her  infant's  hand,  which  the  child 
raised  towards  its  mother,  with  a  smile  of 
wonder  upon  its  features,  while  its  eyes  were 
turned  inquiringly  upon  hers.  The  incident 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  clergymen. 
— "  You  are  thinking  of  old  times,  Peggy," 
said  her  husband. — "  Yes,  George,"  she  re- 
plied, "  I  can  never  forget  that  week,  nor 
how  I  felt,  when  I  told  Eli  to  go  over  to  the 
tavern  and  ask  you  to  come  home  to  dinner, 
and  he  told  me  you  had  been  sitting  at  work 
on  the  shaving  horse  ever  since  breakfast.  I 
always  had  a  fondness  for  music,  but  I  never 
listened  to  any  one  half  so  sweet  as  the  rub  a 
dub  dub,  that  you  kept  up  upon  your  barrels 
after  your  return  from  visiting  good  old  friend 
Bovnton." 
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Mr.  Merrick,  who  had  become  exceedingly 
interested  in  the  cooper's  story,  begged  him 
to  proceed. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  when 
Thursday  evening  came,  I  went  once  more 
to  Mr.  Boynton's  house.  He  received  me  as 
kindly  as  ever.  c  Thee  lookest  so  well,  friend 
Webber,'  said  he,  'that  I  need  not  ask  thee  if 
thee  hast  kept  thy  word.' — '  I  have  kept  it, 
sir,'  said  I. — "  And  is  not  thy  home  pleasanter, 
and  thy  wife  happier  ? ' — '  Oh  yes,  sir,'  I 
replied, — '  have  you  made  up  your  mind,  Mr. 
Boynton,  as  to  any  course  which  would  be 
best  for  me.' — '  I  owe  thee  an  apology,' 
said  he,  '  for  thus  putting  off  the  full  and 
final  consideration  of  thy  matter ;  but,  if  my 
life  be  spared,  and  thee  wilt  call  on  me  on 
Monday  morning,  I  will  surely  give  thee  my 
advice. — We  have  killed  a  pig,  friend  Web- 
ber, and  my  wife  will  have  thee  take  alonir  a 
roasting-piece  for  Peggy. — Thee  wilt  keep 
thy  promise,  I  trust,  until  we  meet  on  Mon- 
day.'— 1  thanked  the  old  gentleman  for  his 
kindness,  and,  having  renewed  my  promise,  I 
returned  to  my  family. 
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"  As  I  was  sitting  at  my  work,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me,  that  I  had  already  reformed, 
without  knowing  it.  I  sat  for  a  few  moments 
upon  my  shaving  horse,  marvelling  at  my 
own  stupidity,  in  not  having  understood  the 
old  gentleman's  drift  before.  I  had  not  sup- 
posed it  possible  to  abstain  for  twelve  hours, 
and  yet  I  had  already  tried  the  experiment 
successfully  for  nearly  nine  days  ;  and,  when 
I  marked  the  increased  happiness  of  my  poor 
wife,  and  the  lightness  of  my.  own  spirits,  I 
resolved  within  myself,  that  it  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  nine  days'  wonder.  1  hadn't 
been  inside  the  meeting-house  for  about  a 
year.  Saturday  night,  after  I  had  shut  up  the 
shop,  I  washed  myself  up  nicely,  and,  when  I 
went  into  the  house,  1  told  Peggy,  if  my  coat 
wasn't  torn  so  badly,  I'd  go  to  meeting  with 
her  next  day.  ( Why,  George,'  said  she, 
1  I'll  set  up  till  morning  to  mend  it,  if  you'll 
go.' — (  Do  go,  daddy,'  said  Eli,  and  running 
out,  he  got  my  bettermost  shoes,  and  began 
to  scrub  'em  up  for  Sunday.  I  remember  your 
text,  that  morning,  Parson  Wheatly,  and  I 
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applied  it  to  my  own  case — Let  us  not  be 
weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  season  we 
shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not. 

"  On  Monday  morning  I  went  to  see  my 
landlord,  Mr.  Roby  ;  and,  when  I  told  him 
that  I  had  left  off  spirit  and  meant  to  work, 
he  agreed  to  wait  for  his  rent. 

"  I  did  not  go  that  morning  to  see  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  he  came,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  visit  me. — He  found  me  hard  at 
work.  'Well,  friend  Webber,' said  he,  'thee 
didst  not  keep  thy  appointment.  I  hope  thee 
hast  kept  thy  promise.' — *  Yes,  sir,'  said  I, 
'  I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  I  trust,  by  God's 
help,  to  keep  it  to  the  end.  If  I  can  keep  it 
for  ten  days,  I  begin  to  think  I  can  keep  it 
for  ten  years,  and  to  the  end  of  my  life ;  and 
such,  I  suppose,  though  I  did  not  understand 
you  at  first,  is  the  substance  of  the  advice  you 
intended  to  give  me.' — '  Yea,  verily,  friend 
Webber,'  said  he,  with  a  benevolent  smile. 
'  I  can  do  no  more  for  thee  than  thou  hast  done 
for  thyself.  If  all,  who  are  given  to  strong 
drink,  would  make  the  effort,  as  thee  hast 
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done,  the  path  of  reformation  would  be  found 
much  easier  than  it  is  supposed  to  be.' 

"  Good  old  friend  Boynton  spread  the  news 
of  my  reformation,  and  I  soon  had  as  much 
business  as  I  could  turn  my  hands  to  ;  and 
from  that  time  to  this,  Peggy  has  had  no  lack 
of  that  music  that  she  tells  you  she  is  so 
fond  of. 

"  If  I  am  a  better  man  than  I  was,  your 
preaching,  Parson  Wheatly,  with  God's  bless- 
ing thereon,  has  had  its  share  in  making  me 
so.  About  two  months  after  I  left  off  spirit, 
Peggy  and  I  went  over  together  to  see  broth- 
er Bailey  and  his  w«ife.  He  was  sick  in 
bed,  and  both  were  quite  sober.  They  were 
greatly  surprised  at  our  visit.  Peggy  went  up 
and  kissed  her  sister,  and  I  shook  hands  with 
them  both.  I  told  them  that  we  had  come 
to  ask  their  forgiveness  for  all  the  hard 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  which  we  had 
ever  indulged  or  committed  towards  them. 
They  behaved  better  than  I  had  supposed  they 
would.  You  know,  Parson  Wheatly,  how  it 
has  all  come  round.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
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bring  it  all  right,  but  we  have  all  four  been 
members  of  the  temperance  society  for  years, 
and  I  believe  there  are  few  better  friends  than 
brother  Bailey  and  I ;  and  if  there  is  no  hap- 
piness under  this  roof,  there  is  none  in  Ed- 
dington." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Merrick  became  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  temperance  cause.  At  parting, 
he  assured  Mr.  Wheatly  that  he  was  desirous 
of  commencing  the  reformation  in  Shuffleton 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  and  the  haste  with 
which  he  finally  drove  off  from  the  door,  pro- 
duced an  impression,  that,  where  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  immortal  creatures  are  at  stake, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  is  in  no  great  danger  of  going 
too  fast  and  too  far. 
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